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the question of why LGBT identities continue to have growing, even global, popu¬ 
larity, perhaps because so much of this book shows how mutual identification and 
organization have proven to be a winning formula for transforming homosexual 
desire from abjection to multicultural citizenship. 
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Gayle Rubin, Deviations: A Gayle Rubin Reader, Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2011; 484 pp. 
ISBN 978 0 8223 4986 0, £18.99. 

The scholarly writing of Gayle Rubin has had a tremendous impact on the study of 
sexualities over the past 30 years. Dedicating her academic career to understanding 
sexuality as a mode of power in society, Rubin’s work has been as influential as it 
has sometimes been difficult to access, with much of it published in book chapter 
form. This is one reason why Deviations: A Gayle Rubin Reader is such a welcome 
addition to the literature, as it brings together the rich diversity of her work into 
one accessible tome. 

Deviations adopts a broadly chronological approach, with an extended intro¬ 
duction by Rubin that serves as an insightful and entertaining history of her own 
position in the feminist and academic movements of the past 40 years. Here, Rubin 
foreshadows several of the key themes of the book, which include the importance 
of the personal, the necessity of social theory, the value of empirical research and 
the centrality of sexuality to understanding society. 

The chronological approach showcases the diversity of interests that Rubin 
maintains. While never losing a resolute focus on sexuality as an overarching 
mode of power, the reader is taken from histories of lesbian writing to sadomaso¬ 
chism and gay rights, from reflections on social theory to the intersections of les¬ 
bianism and the politics of butch. The appeal of individual chapters will depend on 
the interests of the reader, but they are all characterized by accessible writing and 
innovative thinking. 

In addition to highlighting her tremendous skills as a writer. Deviations reveals a 
certain chameleonic nature in Rubin’s prose. Rubin can write searing polemic, as 
evident in Misguided, Dangerous and Wrong and The Leather Menace , yet she is 
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just as skilled in writing classic ethnography, as in The Catacombs. Her theoretical 
writing is equally powerful, most notably in Thinking Sex, but also in her other 
writing, including the multiple reflections on the influence of Thinking Sex on 
sexuality theory. 

Deviations demonstrates that Rubin’s work is of great relevance to contempor¬ 
ary society. I found my thinking enhanced and challenged throughout the book. 
For example, her writing in Chapter 2 on the creation of moral panics, and the way 
by which individuals, constituencies, and assorted claims makers ... establish a 
social problem or mobilize action to address it’ (pp. 77-78) is scintillating and 
readily applicable to contemporary issues. Similarly, Rubin’s discussion of the 
exclusion of S&M from mainstream lesbian and gay political groups of the 
1970s and 1980s troubles the utility of identity politics while avoiding the individu¬ 
alism of many anti-assimilationist political frameworks—demanding that we 
re-examine our own perspectives on this issue. 

While the reader can enjoy the polymorphous nature and continued relevance 
of Deviations, the book begets questions about whether there is a method of 
thinking unique to Rubin - something that could be called Rubinian, if such a 
phrase had more phonetic grace. The answer is clear: Rubin’s central tenet is that 
sexuality is a fundamental mode of power in society and needs a theoretical 
framework beyond that provided by gender theories. Starting with her notion 
of a sex/gender system, and drawing heavily on notions of moral panic, her 
framework is best explicated in Thinking Sex. Here, the combination of real- 
life examples and brilliant theoretical analysis led to a chapter that is rightly 
hailed as a classic in the study of sexuality. 

Rubin offers a defence of drawing on contemporary events in her work, yet 
this is hardly necessary. The continued relevance of chapters such as 
Thinking Sex and Misguided, Dangerous and Wrong is, sadly, obvious, and it 
is easy for the reader to substitute current events into her period examples. 
Most importantly, though, Rubin still has the ability to shock the reader with 
the power of example. She does this at the end of her introduction, where she 
demonstrates again the importance of the regulation of sexuality within society. 
She writes: 

While the Bush administration was promoting its orgy of homophobia, it was presid¬ 
ing over a massive transfer of assets from the bulk of the population ... to a tiny sliver 
of the extremely, extraordinarily, and incomprehensibly wealthy. Indeed, one of the 
most significant political and social developments of the last thirty years is what has 
probably been one of the greatest transfers of wealth in human history ... The 
manipulation of sexual anxieties continues to be a potent instrument for making 
the process of systemic wealth extraction both culturally palatable and politically 
viable, (p. 32) 

If Rubin’s body of work has been concerned with demonstrating the centrality 
of sexuality in the unequal stratification of society, Deviations is convincing 
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evidence for her position. For this reason, as well as for the quality of writing, it is 
essential reading for all those interested in sexualities. 


Mark McCormack 

Durham University, UK 


Eric Anderson, The Monogamy Gap: Men, Love and the Reality of Cheating, Oxford University 
Press: Oxford, 231 pp.: ISBN 978 0 19 977792 I (hbk) 

The purpose of this book is to argue that ‘open relationships might be a more 
emotionally and physically healthy form of loving’ than monogamy (p. 18). Slightly 
further on the same page the author states that he supposes that many feminists 
might be upset by the arguments of the book, despite the fact that feminist aca¬ 
demics have been calling for ‘nonmonogamies’ in human relationships for decades 
now. I make no claim to universal knowledge but I have seldom come across these 
particular massed ranks, although many others, feminist and not, have been critical 
of traditional, and conventional, forms of marriage. Nonmonogamies and mar¬ 
riage, I would suggest, are two rather different things. 

So, early in this book there are many questions for the reader to ask, not the 
least of which is that of whose perspective (male or female, straight or gay) dom¬ 
inates and informs its arguments. Throughout the book - as the title suggests - it is 
men’s behaviour and men’s needs that are at the forefront of the discussion and this 
tends to put the other players in the dramas of human existence (notably women 
and children) at something of a disadvantage. That explicit bias towards men leads 
the author to such sentences as: ‘The need for sex with others is simply too great for 
too many men (and may be for women as well)’ (p. 199). This sentence is quite 
unusual for the 21st-century West since many people (male and female and of 
whatever sexual orientation) would take the view that the unbridled, uncontrol¬ 
lable model of rampant male sexuality (straight or gay) largely disappeared with 
the 19th century, and with it the idea that this naturalizing account of sexuality 
should organize or legitimate human behaviour. 

For many people in the 21st-century global north sexual morality and sexual 
behaviour has become, happily, increasingly a matter of personal choice: it is 
anyway an aspect of personal behaviour that is very difficult to police and the 
general rule of doing nothing by coercion or through deceit is probably as good 
a guide as is possible for many people. So in that sense Professor Anderson is 
correct in saying that ‘open’ relationships are a positive form of human behaviour, 
at least in the sense that no one has to lie. But not lying is not the only aspect of the 
morality of relationships and it is here that the argument about the core value of 
‘open’ non-monogamy is problematic. Those ‘open’ relationships, which are so 
praised by Professor Anderson, may very well be based on all kinds of needs 
(emotional and otherwise) which are more powerfully expressed by one partner 
than another. In short, that ‘open’ communication which is at the heart of the 
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